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AFRICAN ZION: THE SACRED ART OF ETHIOPIA 
November 15, 1995 - January 7, 1996 

The major exhibition over the fall and winter holidays at The Cleveland Museum 
of Art is the first major exhibition to come out of Ethiopia. African Zion: The Sacred 
Art of Ethiopia brings together more than one hundred of the finest surviving examples 
of Ethiopian religious art from the foremost collections in Ethiopia, Europe, and the 
United States. African Zion will be on view from November 15, 1995, through January 
7, 1996. 

The exhibition traces the religious history of the Christian kingdom of Ethiopia 
through its sacred masterpieces, including icons, illuminated manuscripts, and metalwork 
in silver and gold. The objects range in date from the 4th through the 18th centuries. 

African Zion is an unrivalled opportunity to see the finest examples of the 
material legacy of one of Africa’s great civilizations, according to Gary Vikan, Assistant 
Director and Curator of Medieval Art at The Walters Art Gallery, and a member of the 
international team of scholars whose expertise has shaped the exhibition. "African Zion 
marks the first time non-Ethiopian scholars have been allowed to request loans of art 
from the Institute of Ethiopian Studies (IES) in Addis Ababa-essentially the national 
collection of Ethiopia-which is an unparalleled resource for scholars and specialists," 
Vikan noted. "Most of these objects have never been seen outside Ethiopia before." 

The exhibition team has also worked with the Ethiopian government and Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church to borrow works of art from regional and local churches-centuries-old 
treasures which may never have been seen outside the churches they were commissioned 
for. 

Taking advantage of the latest scholarship, African Zion divides eighteen 
centuries of Ethiopian history and art into six sections: 

The Kingdom of Axum (Ist-lOth centuries) 

The highlands of Ethiopia, to the west of the Horn of Africa and the source of 



the Blue Nile, have been inhabited since antiquity by a mixture of African and Semitic 
peoples who crossed the Red Sea from the fabled incense kingdoms of South Arabia. 

In the great Ethiopian national epic Kebra Nagast (The Glory of the Kings), the 
Biblical "Queen of Sheba" was an Ethiopian queen who traveled to Jerusalem in the 10th 
century BC seeking the wisdom of Solomon. Through Menelik I, her son by Solomon, 
the rulers of Ethiopia until modern times claimed descent from the kings of Israel. 

In the 4th century AD, the Aksumite kingdom-the earliest recorded Ethiopian 
kingdom--was converted to Christianity by two young Syrian scholars who had been 
captured as slaves, Frumentius and Aedesius. So impressed was the Aksumite Emperor 
Ezana by the young men and the Christian doctrine they espoused, that he freed them 
and converted to Christianity, thus entering the Byzantine sphere. Frumentius made his 
way to Egypt and was consecrated bishop (abuna) of Ethiopia by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, then returned to Ethiopia and began converting its people. 

For fifteen centuries the Ethiopian Church remained tied to Egypt. That tie 
remained unbroken through one of the greatest controversies to divide the Early 
Byzantine world: Was Christ of one nature ( mono-physis ) or were two perfect natures- 
one divine and one human-combined in the person of Jesus? Both the Egyptian 
(Coptic) Orthodox Church and its sister Ethiopian Orthodox Church rejected the 
doctrine of Christ’s dual nature, promulgated at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
remaining resolutely "Monophysite." 

In the 5th century Monophysite holy men-the "Nine Fathers of Syria"-arrived in 
the Aksumite kingdom and established a monastic movement in Ethiopia which would 
provide centers of literary and artistic activity throughout the following centuries. 

In the 7th century, the first wave of Arab armies, empowered by the new faith of 
Islam, poured out of the Arabian peninsula. Arab invaders quickly overran the Sasanid 
[sp.?] Persian Empire and seized the Byzantine Empire’s eastern provinces, including 
Syria and Egypt. Ethiopia, far to the south, became almost completely isolated from its 
closest Christian neighbors and allies. The Kingdom of Aksum began a long decline that 
ended in its collapse in the invasions of Gudit [what? who?] in the 10th century. 

The Zagwe Dynasty and the Rock Churches of Lalibela (1137-1270) 

The Zagwe Dynasty was established in the mid- 12th century. Considered 
usurpers, with no claim on the Aksumite succession, the Zagwe set out to build a capital 



to rival the ancient city of Aksum. Tradition credits the Zagwe saint and king Lalibela 
for the extraordinary churches-still extant-cut from living rock in the mountainous 
Ethiopian highlands. 

Poisoned by his brother in a dynastic plot, Lalibela was believed to have risen 
from the dead three days later, claiming that an angel had shown him the Seven 
Wonders of Heaven and commanded him to build them again in the bowels of the earth. 
According to legends, a host of angels toiled beside the king during the day and, 
tirelessly, continued throughout the night while the king slept, completing the vast 
complex of churches and chapels in only twenty years. 

The Golden Age of the Monasteries 
The Dynasty of Solomon 
(1270-1527) 

In 1270 the Zagwe were overthrown and the Solomonic succession of Ethiopian 
kings was restored by Yekunno Amlak. 

Conquests by such great kings of the Solomonic Dynasty as Amda Seyon (1314- 
44) and Zara Yaecob (1434-68) greatly increased the territory of the Christian empire 
and incorporated large numbers of Muslims and animists. 

The great monasteries-long centers of literary and artistic activity-became 
politically important as a means of spreading and consolidating Ethiopian sovereignty in 
the newly conquered provinces. The Ethiopian kings presented the monasteries with 
grants of land under a system known as gult, providing them with the financial resources 
to maintain schools, train scribes, and subsidize the production of religious art, and the 
monasteries thrived on burgeoning imperial commissions for illuminated manuscripts and 
other religious artifacts. 

Zara Yaecob also promoted the Cult of the Virgin Mary as one means of 
unifying his expanded domain, a tactic which would greatly affect Ethiopian spirituality 
and art in the coming centuries. 

For a long time, Ethiopia had effectively been cut off from Europe, but legends 
of a powerful Christian kingdom at the ends of the earth began to reach Europe in the 
12th century. This kingdom of "Prester John," who was said to live in a palace of glass 
and to wear robes woven by salamanders, was a potent source of myth. In 1487 a 
Portuguese embassy was sent to investigate. It succeeded in reaching Ethiopia shortly 
before the Christian empire there was threatened by the assaults of Ahmed ibn Ibrahim, 



whom Ethiopians called Gran ("the left-handed"), in 1527. Armed by the Ottoman 
Turks, Gran was able to overrun most of the country. The Solomonic Dynasty collapsed. 
Ethiopia sought military aid from Portugal, which dispatched a force, led by the son of 
Vasco da Gama, from the Portuguese base in India to help defeat the invaders. 

In the Portuguese wake, came representatives of the newly established Roman 
Catholic order of the Society of Jesus. Disputes inevitably arose between these Jesuits 
and the ancient Ethiopian Church. The Ethiopian Empire regarded itself as a new Israel 
in Africa, ruled by a royal house which claimed descent from Solomon himself. The 
Ethiopians believed they were the successors to the great kings of Israel and inheritors of 
the original Ark of the Covenant. They applied the ancient Israelite title of "Zion," 
which referred to the holy city of Jerusalem, to the ancient Ethiopian capital Aksum, 
where they believed Menelik I (son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba) placed the 
Ark. The Ethiopian Church, long isolated from its closest relatives in Christendom, 
preserved a variety of Judaic traditions abandoned by other Christian churches, including 
the Saturday Sabbath, circumcision on the eighth day, levirate marriage (the custom of 
marriage between a man and his brother’s widow under certain circumstances), and 
dietary laws. 

Though the Jesuits succeeded in converting the emperor Susenyos from [the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church] to Catholicism, they failed to win the Ethiopian people. 
When the conflicts grew so bitter that the Ethiopian kingdom stood on the brink of civil 
war, the son of Susenyos, the emperor Fasilidas, finally expelled the Jesuits in 1632, 
closing Ethiopia to Europeans. 

[what happened to 1527-1636?] 

The Empire of Gondar (1636-1769) 

The war of the Gran had devastated the Christian empire. When the Empire of 
Gondar, the successor to the Solomonic Dynasty, was established at Gondar in 1636, the 
Gondarine emperors set out to rebuild the cultural fabric of Ethiopia and reassert 
imperial authority. 

They used painting/art to re-establish a sense of continuity with the halcyon days 
of the Solomonic Dynasty. Much of Gondarine painting turned to purely Ethiopian 
themes, and reflected Ethiopian society on both the village and imperial levels during the 
17th and 18th centuries. 



But if the Gondarine emperors succeeded in restoring much of the cultural and 
religious life of the empire, their attempts to restore imperial prestige and suppress 
rising regional aristocracy failed. The collapse of their empire in 1769 inaugurated the 
"Era of the Princes." 

The Miracles of Mary 

By the 13th century a collection of Western writings on the Virgin titled The 
Miracles of Mary had spread along the Oriental pilgrim routes through the efforts of the 
Copts. The collection of what would become the canonical thirty-three Miracles of Mary 
was translated into Ge’ez, the Ethiopian language, during the reign of the Solomonic 
emperor Dawit (1382-1413), but it was the emperor Zara Yaecob in the 15th century 
[dynasty?] who introduced the intense cult of Mary, making her veneration mandatory 
within his empire. Every Sunday, and on each of thirty-three annual holidays devoted to 
her, an icon of "Our Lady Mary and Her Beloved Son" was presented to the 
congregation in a ritual veneration, accompanied by a public reading of the miracles she 
had performed. Every church in the empire was required to have an icon as well as an 
altar tablet devoted to her, and every church had a manuscript of The Miracles. 

Though most Marian objects of devotion were destroyed in the Gran’s 16th- 
century depredations, the Gondarine emperors assured the cult’s survival by 
commissioning extraordinary manuscripts and icons based on the narrative of The 
Miracles of Mary. 


Art of extraordinary beauty and refinement emerged from this tumultuous history 
and these disparate religious forces. (When a Portuguese delegation to Ethiopia arrived 
in 1520 with a carved altar, it met with a critical response: "The things of God must be 
perfect, and not imperfect," sniffed the Ethiopian imperial representative.) 

Ethiopia’s literary tradition was the oldest in sub-Saharan Africa, but many 
people were illiterate or did not speak the same language; visual art was, therefore, a 
unifying form of communication, glorifying God and fulfilling other purposes as well. 

Art served as propaganda for imperial and monastic patrons; an instrument by 
which the Ethiopian kings confounded their political rivals, particularly the abbots of the 
great monasteries and the aristocracy, [claim less for art, and introduce more, as 
prelude to specific works?] 



Among the highlights in African Zion are early Aksumite gold and silver coins 
stamped with portraits of the emperors Ezana and Kaleb and bearing inscriptions in both 
Ethiopic and Greek, as well as "pseudo-Sabaic" (Ethiopic transcribed in South Arabian 
characters). Coins minted by Ezana may be the earliest coinage ever to bear the 
Christian cross. 

Also on display from the Aksumite kingdom (1st- 10th centuries) are the 
Aksumite Gospels, illuminated manuscripts said to have been copied by Abba Garima, 
one of the "Nine Fathers of Syria" who arrived in the 5th century, and founder of the 
monastery which bears his name. 

Exquisitely carved wooden chests from the Zagwe period (1137-1270), known as 
manbarat , held engraved tablets of stone or wood known as tcibots, on which Ethiopian 
priests offer the sacrifice of the liturgy. Manbarat and tabots are meant to symbolize the 
Ark of the Covenant and the stone tablets it contained, on which, according to the Bible, 
God engraved the Ten Commandments. 

Extraordinary manuscripts from the Solomonic Era (1270-1527) include some of 
the finest illuminations to survive from the 14th and 15th centuries-testaments to the 
importance of the great monastic workshops that produced them. The magnificently 
decorated Gospels of St. Iyyasus Moa and the Gospels of Abbot Krestos Tasfana are 
particularly notable. 

The Solomonic period saw not only a golden age of monastic activity, but also a 
flowering of international contacts and imperial aspirations. By the late 14th- to early 
15th-century reign of the emperor Dawit, the Ethiopian Kingdom was trading with 
markets as far away as Iraq and initiating contacts with Europe. Court painters reflected 
this new cosmopolitanism in works influenced by Italian Quattrocento painting and 
Byzantine icons. 

Three icons on view are attributed to the greatest of all Ethiopian court painters, 
Fere Seyon ("The Fruit of Zion"), who worked under commission from the 15th-century 
Solomonic emperor Zara Yaecob. 

Objects from the cult of Mary, dating to the Gondarine period (1636-1769), 
include seven manuscripts depicting The Miracles of Mary, as well as related icons and 
devotional items. 

A catalogue accompanies the exhibition, as well a 12-minute video photographed 
on location in Ethiopia. The catalogue is available in the Museum Store for [$?]. 





[Walters complementary show] Also on view will be black-and-white photographs 
of New York’s Ethiopian-American community by Chester Higgins, Jr., a staff 
photographer for The New York Times. Mr. Higgins’ photo essays on African diaspora 
communities in the United States have appeared in a number of publications including 
The New York Times and The New York Times Magazine. His photographs are in the 
permanent collections of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and the International 
Center for Photography. 

[paragraph about children’s hands-on interactive gallery?] 

The Cleveland venue is the last stop on an eight-city tour of the United States, 

which began at The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1993. 

* * * 

African Zion: The Sacred Art of Ethiopia was organized by InterCultura, Fort Worth, and The Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, where it opened October 1993, in association with the Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis 
Ababa. This exhibition is made possible in part by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the national Endowment for the Arts, federal agencies. Additional support has been provided by the Texas 
Commission on the Arts, Mr. and Mrs. Claude C. Albritton, III, Sam Fogg and the Helen Irwin Littauer 
Educational Trust, NationsBank Trustee. 
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